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instantly. This antipathy, which, in the end, was to
affect a great many others beside themselves, was at
once mutual. It was not odd that Leggett should
dislike Michael, for it was his lot in life to be like an
animal with his back to the wall, frightened and
defiant at once, fawning and snarling, driven almost
crazy by fear, distrust, malice, consciousness of his
own brilliance and the injustices under which he
suffered, judging others by himself so that he thought
everyone capable of the mean, false, violent actions
that belonged to his own character.

Physically he was a short stocky man who looked
as though he had to do with horses. He was bald,
of an unhealthy complexion, streaky, sometimes
grey, sometimes bloody like uncooked beef. His
mouth was both hard and conceited, his eyes small
and suspicious, but, in spite of these disadvantages,
there was something pathetic, alone, driven, about
him*

Something spiritual in him warned him of in-
evitable defeat. He had played, it appeared, many
different r6les, had once kept horses, had run a shop
in London, had been a journalist, had married a
Spanish lady who had died and left him a small for-
tune which he had soon spent. He was, it was
understood, quite hopelessly in the hands of the
Jews* He insisted that he should be called Major,
although it was one of those ranks that the War had
bestowed and that gentlemen had long discarded*
He was a lively, bitter, spjteful talker with wide
knowledge of men and affairs* He was an enemy
of society; there are always one or two of these in
every community* They are the jungle-animals of
social life.